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tions for world power might go hand in hand with those of England were it not for the obstacle of the German fleet.
It was proved later that the English government did not seriously wish to arrive at an understanding on a comparative rate of shipbuilding because our consent to English demands bore no results whatever.1
Above all, the real basis for any such understanding, limitation of naval shipbuilding by adherence to the numerical proportion that has already been mentioned, was only recognized by them in 1913, although Lloyd George had held out prospects of such a recognition years before. It was believed and openly stated by those in Germany most concerned that war with England was not to be feared on account of our fleet, but that danger of such a war would diminish yearly as the German fleet rose in the estimation of the English, and thereby made the prospects of war seem less safe even to the Jingo party. Rude utterances, such as those of the Saturday Review and Civil Lord of the Admiralty Lee were heard less frequently. After 1912 there grew up, especially in London, a tendency towards more businesslike treatment of relations between Germany and England. One instance of this was the Anglo-German colonial treaty which was ready to be signed in 1914.
iAmong such demands may be mentioned the suggestion that German ship-building be inspected by the British naval attache at Berlin, and British ship-building by the German naval attache at London. I obtained the Emperor's consent to this plan with difficulty, but presented it to him in order that we might escape the odium of being the first to refuse.